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social functions." The evolving ideal is that of a community of 
reciprocating functions. 

Thursday evening the association dined at the Quadrangle Club, 
decided such matters of business as usually come up at business 
meetings, attended upon the delivery of the presidential address by 
Professor Bode, in the Harper Library Building, and enjoyed a 
smoker at the Quadrangle Club. The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: President, James H. Tufts; Vice-President, G. 
T. W. Patrick ; Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. Wright ; Executive Com- 
mittee, A. K. Rogers, G. A. Tawney, H. C. Longwell, E. S. Ames. 
The following were elected to membership, Ray Sigsbee, E. Jordan, 
H. G Townsend, M. C. Otto, H. M. Sheffer, Queen Lois Shepherd, 
C. H. Judd. It was decided to meet next December in conjunction 
with the American Philosophical Association at the University of 
Chicago. The treasurer reported a balance of $115.19. 

G. A. Tawney. 

University or Cincinnati. 



MONTAGUE'S CLASSIFICATION OP VALUES 

THE most recent classification of values is that which was pre- 
sented by Professor Montague at the New Haven meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association, in elaboration of an earlier 
one. 1 The earlier treatment claimed to represent a pragmatic view 
of values, the later one a neo-realistie view, but the ontological 
implications are not very clear in either case. Fortunately, this does 
not affect the worth of the result. 

In my former article 2 1 reviewed Dr. Montague's first classification 
and with modifications adopted it in my own discussion of the factual 
values. Dr. Montague asserts, in brief, that adjustment of the judg- 
ments of the individual to the facts of his environment yields "the 
cognitive value of truth" (a realistic, perhaps, but hardly a prag- 
matic, view of truth) ; adjustment of the facts of the environment to 
the desires of the individual, "the conative value of good;" and "the 
spontaneous and unenforced adaptation of individual needs and en- 
vironing facts to one another," "the affective value of beauty." So 
far as goodness and beauty are concerned, at least, this classification 
is open to serious objections. The goodness which merely fulfils the 
desires of the individual is hardly more than economic, certainly not 
moral, goodness; and the value yielded by spontaneous mutual ad- 
justment between organism and environment is hardly more than the 

i See this Journal, Vol. VI., page 233. 
2 This Journal, Vol. VII., pages 281-291. 
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psychological feeling of agreeableness. Accordingly, in my own 
treatment, though accepting Montague's principle of classification, I 
have named the resultant values truth, utility, and agreeableness, 
respectively. 

In his recent return to the subject of value, Dr. Montague has 
partially corrected these defects by cross-dividing the three groups of 
cognitive, affective, and conative values into two sub-classes — empir- 
ical and rational types of value — corresponding in many respects to 
my own factual-ideal division. The true, the beautiful, and the good 
are now termed rational values, and parallel to them we have as 
empirical values the apparent or sensible, the pleasant or hedonic, 
and the desirable or egoistic. To make clearer the comparison be- 
tween Dr. Montague's classification and my own I have drawn up 
the following table : 

Montague. Moobe. 

Empirical Values. Factual Values. 

Cognitive — Sensible — Apparent. Logical — True. 

Affective — Hedonic — Pleasant. Affective — Pleasant. 

Conative — Egoistic — Desirable. Economic — Useful. 

national Values. Ideal Values. 

Cognitive — Logical — True. Religious — True. 

Affective — Esthetic — Beautiful. Esthetic — Beautiful. 

Conative — Ethical — Good. Ethical — Good. 

The most conspicuous difference between the two lists, and the 
only point for which I can claim originality, is that as I look at it 
the "truth" which it is customary to group with beauty and good- 
ness is religious rather than logical truth, the latter being a quite 
different kind of value and better grouped with utility and agreeable- 
ness. This point I have already brought out elsewhere 3 in an article 
which insists on the alignment of ethics and esthetics with philosophy 
of religion, rather than with logic, as is usually done. Logical or 
scientific truth is that derived by reasoning, and involves a "dual- 
istie" attitude of the mind toward its object, the latter being regarded 
as possessing a reality more or less independent of the former, and 
offering itself to scientific analysis and explanation : religious truth, 
on the contrary, is that which the religious man claims to reach 
immediately, by insight rather than inference, and involves a, 
"monistic" attitude of absorption of the mind in its object similar to 
that characteristic of the esthetic experience, and of the most intimate 
experiences of the social life. Logical truth, then, is a purely cogni- 
tive value, as pleasure is purely affective and utility conative, and all 

s Western Beserve Bulletin, Vol. XII., No. 3, May, 1909. 
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alike have to do entirely with the facts of every-day life: religion, 
art, and morality, on the other hand, whatever the special psycho- 
logical emphasis of each may be, appeal to all sides of man 's nature, 
and claim to bring man into relations with an ideal world which quite 
transcends that of the merely actual. 

I should prefer, therefore, not to use the traditional grouping of 
mental processes as a basis for the classification of the ideal values. 
The "sensible" or "apparent," furthermore, so far as it is distin- 
guishable from the logically "true," would seem to me to be lacking 
in value by virtue of this very fact. 

In addition to this classification of the values themselves, both Dr. 
Montague and I give some consideration to the psychological process 
of evaluation. Dr. Montague defines value as that which satisfies an 
interest, and attempts to determine the various forms of interest and 
of satisfaction associated with the different types. Similarly, in my 
former article, I made the statement that "evaluation of facts in- 
volves interest as its general psychological condition, interest being 
definable as a feeling of the importance of the object for the indi- 
vidual; and the satisfaction of this interest yields pleasure as its 
psychological result." But in the evaluation of ideals pleasure be- 
comes transformed into happiness, and love takes the place of mere 
interest. Pleasure I described as " an inner harmony . . . produced 
by some adaptation between the individual and his environment": 
happiness as "an inner harmony . . . produced by an outer one — by 
some harmony in the environment, and between the environment and 
the individual. " So if interest is a feeling of adaptation between the 
organism and some environing fact, love is "a feeling of harmony 
between the contemplating subject and any ideal object." Whereas 
Dr. Montague, then, adopts "interest" as the generic term for the 
psychological condition of evaluation in every field, I prefer to 
restrict it to evaluation in the factual realm, using the stronger term 
"love" in connection with the evaluation of ideals. The reason for 
this may be gathered from the definitions which I have formulated of 
the two classes of values concerned, and of the terms "interest" and 
"love." 

I shall not here offer any lengthy criticism of Dr. Montague 's sub- 
division of interest and satisfaction — the former into curiosity as the 
condition of cognitive evaluation, liking of affective, and desire of 
conative evaluation; and the latter into belief, enjoyment, and ap- 
proval, correspondingly. In my own paper I did not attempt any 
subdivision : pleasure and happiness are not there defined as varieties 
of satisfaction, but as the psychological results of satisfaction. In- 
terest may be said quite properly, I think, to express itself in the 
three ways Dr. Montague names, and with one exception the same 
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thing may be said of the satisfaction of interest. With regard to the 
latter, however, the term "approval" seems to be out of place. "We 
"approve" that which is good in the moral sphere, but the satis- 
faction of desire consists rather in the use of the desirable object, 
just as the satisfaction of curiosity consists in belief in what is true, 
and the satisfaction of liking in the enjoyment of what is pleasant. 

No part of Dr. Montague 's paper is concerned with evaluation in 
the ideal realm, nor shall I attempt an analysis myself any further 
than has already been done in my former article. I am here not so 
much interested, indeed, either in the criticism of Dr. Montague's 
presentation, or even in the presentation of a constructive scheme 
myself, as in pointing out the specific agreements and differences 
between us. 

Jared S. Moore. 

Western Eeseeve University. 



CONCEPTS AND EXISTENCE 

HP HE interesting discussion between Professor Bush and Professor 
-*- Pitkin that has been carried on in this Journal 1 seems to suffer 
from an overlooked ambiguity in the fundamental idea in question — 
that of the straight line. The term straight line is actually used in 
three meanings which might be described as physical, mechanical, 
and geometrical, and the problem of the relation of concept and ex- 
istence might be stated with respect to any or all of these meanings. 
There is also the further problem of the identity of the three things 
conceived by virtue of which they are all straight lines. Professor 
Pitkin is primarily interested in the physical line and its concept, 
which he identifies with the geometrical line ; Professor Bush (p. 690) 
uses the mechanical conception, the railway curve as the plan of an 
engineer, but has shifted from the geometrical conception by which 
"the line is the definition" (p. 688). Undoubtedly these three con- 
ceptions and the entities relative to them have been differentiated 
"after many years of highly expert use" (p. 690) of concepts and 
things and are really different, although they have a fundamental 
identity. It is important, then, that they be kept apart. 

Professor Hilbert begins his "Grundlagen der Geometrie" with 
an assumption of three different systems of things (Dinge) (p. 5). 
It makes no difference what the things are provided they conform to 

i (1) "The Empirical Status of Geometrical Entities," W. B. Pitkin, this 
Journal, Vol. X., pages 393-402; (2) "Concepts and Existence," "W. T. Bush, 
Vol. X., pages 686-690; (3) "Concepts and Existence," "W. B. Pitkin, Vol. XL, 
pages 131-133. 



